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But there are certainly some seemingly genuine strokes in this manu- 
script. They occur where he vindicates his system of labor and the Con- 
stitution which he presented to the island. There is no special pleading 
here for the system, though there is suppression of the fact that he 
proclaimed the Constitution before submitting it to the government. 

Mr. Redpath has further enriched his volume by an Appendix of 
notes and testimonies, among which is the excellent paper written by 
Mr. John Bigelow, formerly of the New York Evening Post, describing 
his visit to the Chateau de Joux, and Whittier's poem upon Toussaint. 
Will not Mr. Redpath undertake the Life of Toussaint l'Ouverture ? In 
the mean time, his reprint of Dr. Beard's Life is welcomed by us, be- 
cause it contains a compact narrative of the events which brought the 
great character of Toussaint before the world. 



8. — Miscellaneous Writings: Addresses, Lectures, and Reviews. By 
Joseph G. Hott, LL. D. Boston : Crosby and Nichols. 1863. 
12mo. pp. 302. 

The liberal and unmeaning use of superlatives is, we are well aware, 
among the besetting sins of American reviewers, who might seem the 
mere actuaries of a Mutual- Admiration Society comprehending all our 
authors and literary men. But none who knew Dr. Hoyt in what was 
the great work and joy of his life will withhold from his memory high 
terms of eulogy. As an educator many of his grateful pupils are 
ready to say that he had no equal ; while those who closely watched 
his labors without partaking of their fruit would have found it difficult 
to designate his superior. After having been for nearly twenty years 
Professor of Mathematics in the Phillips Exeter Academy, he was 
elected Chancellor of Washington University in the city of St. Louis, 
in accordance with the reluctant, but unqualified, recommendation of 
the Trustees of the Academy, who would have resorted to almost any 
expedient except falsehood to prevent his removal. In his new sphere 
of duty, he organized the collegiate department of the University, and 
survived by a few months the graduation of the class which he had 
admitted as Freshmen. Brief as was his term of service, interrupted 
too by attacks of severe illness previous to the lingering disease which 
terminated his life, he accomplished what might have seemed the work 
of many years, in the establishment of a carefully considered, well-pro- 
portioned, and thorough course of collegiate study, in an organization 
of preparatory and affiliated schools which can need no essential change 
when the conception of a great Western University shall be realized, 
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and in the awakening of an earnest interest and a most generous mu- 
nificence in behalf of the infant institution over which he was called to 
preside. 

What more than anything else characterized him was intense vitality, 
— a life that vivified all persons within reach of his influence, and all 
subjects and objects that came under his cognizance or action. His 
scholarship was extensive and accurate ; and all that he had acquired 
was held ready for use. His was one of those minds which have their 
entire wealth and strength at command fpr the occasion of the passing 
hour, and never reserve for contingencies in the future what may serve 
a valuable purpose in the present. Such men are not apt to write 
for posterity, or for fame. There is a certain parsimony, a miserly 
habit as regards daily calls on the tongue or pen, which is almost essen- 
tial to the production of works which are to secure extended and post- 
humous reputation ; while many men who best deserve to be remem- 
bered for their living words leave but inadequate written records of 
their genius or ability. 

This is true of Chancellor Hoyt, so far as his own intention was con- 
cerned. We doubt whether he ever wrote a word with any self-refer- 
ence, or with a view to publication in a permanent form. But his mind 
was too full, his heart too large, his sympathies too genial, for him to 
write meagrely or coldly, if he wrote at all. Indeed, if there was aught 
to reprehend in his productions, it was the prodigal expenditure of his 
wealth of thought and feeling, as when, in a School Report read at an 
annual town-meeting at Exeter, (of which we have extracts in the vol- 
ume before us,) he poured out a succession of classical illustrations and 
similes which would have done honor to some high academic festival. 
His style is always rich in materials drawn from ancient literature, 
materials not simply quoted or referred to, but wrought over, assimi- 
lated, made appropriate to the subject in hand, and rendered fresh and 
new by the infusion into them of the author's own thought. At the 
same time, there is in all his papers the air of a man of the present and 
the future, and of one to whom the past is not what was, but simply 
what began to be in early time, and still is. His writings are charac- 
terized, also, by earnestness and point, by close pertinency to the theme 
or occasion, by clear-sighted practical wisdom, and hardly less by the 
play of a humor at once searching and kindly, flashing now and then 
into keen and brilliant wit. 

The writings in this volume consist in part of Lectures, Addresses, 
and Speeches ; in part of Reviews, all but one of which appeared in 
our pages, and were duly and highly appreciated by our readers. The 
longest and most important of these papers is the author's Inaugural 
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Address as Chancellor of the Washington University. His aim in this 
is to show the necessity that both classical and mathematical culture 
should precede and underlie every system of liberal education and all 
worthy intellectual development. Together with a systematic and vig- 
orous handling of this vast double subject, he treats at some length of 
the local interests involved in the occasion, of the plans instituted in 
connection with the University, and of the educational hopes and pros- 
pects of which it was the embodiment and pledge. It is a performance 
of remarkable ability and of permanent value. The other articles in the 
volume are, for the most part, equal to this in literary merit, though 
no one of them has a scope so large or aims so comprehensive. The 
whole collection has been given to the public, not as a mere memorial 
of friendship, (though no man had warmer friends,) but because it was 
believed that it would promote the cause of sound learning, to which 
the author consecrated his life. We trust that it will be extensively 
circulated and read. Those who knew the writer will recognize here 
the very man they knew ; those who shall first make their acquaint- 
ance with him through these pages will learn to esteem him as a clear 
thinker, a ripe scholar, a strong worker, and a good man. 



9. — Daleth, or the Homestead of the Nations. Egypt Illustrated. By 
Edward L. Clabk. Boston : Ticknor and Fields. 1864. 8vo. 
pp. x., 289. 

This is a very handsome volume, in everything relating to me- 
chanical execution. In a brief Preface the author states that " these 

pages are a humble tribute to the desire to be acquainted with 

the people who built and adorned the monuments " of Egypt ; and 
adds, that " Its most ambitious hope " (the most ambitious hope of a 
desire !) " has not ventured beyond the finding and grouping of scattered 
hints that may illustrate the works of others." He almost disarms crit- 
icism by acknowledging " many misgivings about the interest or value 
of the volume," but he seems notwithstanding to have an extraordinary 
sense of the importance of his work, since he declares that it " goes 
forth to proclaim, after centuries of darkness, — There is hope that 
Egypt will be restored to the waiting world." The ground of this 
remarkable hope is not apparent. 

Mr. Clark is evidently a man of some literary sensibilities. He has 
read Shelley, Byron, and Tennyson ; he has construed Virgil, he has 
perhaps read some books of Homer ; he has travelled in Egypt with 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson's guide-book i.n his hand, and Nile Notes and 



